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THE  MILITARY  BUDGET  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  during  consideration  of  the  final 
fiscal  year  1 990  military  authorization  and  appropriations  bills.  They  demonstrate  a  growing  awareness  among  many 
members  of  Congress,  from  both  parties  and  from  across  the  ideological  spectrum,  that  a  shift  in  U.S.  budget  priorities 
is  not  only  imperative  to  address  domestic  needs,  but  sensible,  given  the  rapid  change  taking  place  around  the  world. 


Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  CA,  November  9 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  world  crying  out  for  change.  This  budget  offers 
no  change.  This  is  a  world  crying  out  for  peace.  This  is  a  budget  that 
advances  the  policies  of  war.  This  is  a  world  crying  out  for  arms 
control  and  negotiations,  yet  this  is  a  budget  that  pursues  new 
heinous  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  nation  crying  out  for  new  budget 
priorities,  yet  this  is  a  conference  report  [on  the  defense  bill]  that 
embraces  the  notion  that  we  need  to  spend  $305  billion  on  a 
military  budget. . . .  [T]he  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  the  reality  of 
the  changing  world.  The  Warsaw  Pact  is  crumbling  before  our  eyes 
and  here  we  are  building  weapons  of  destruction.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  saying,  "'Let's  go  to  the  negotiating  table,"  and  we  are 
playing  games,  building  new  nuclear  weapons.  Our  children  are 
being  destroyed  on  the  streets  of  America,  and  we  are  studying  war 
and  not  fighting  war  on  poverty,  war  on  hunger,  war  on  drugs, 
homelessness  and  helplessness. 

Rep.  Ben  Jones  GA,  November  9 

Are  we  to  ignore  the  historic,  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe?  This  conference  report  does.  The  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  talks  have  been  unexpectedly  productive. 
The  START  negotiations  hold  great  promise  of  a  positive 
conclusion.  The  Warsaw  pact  is  weakening,  with  the  non¬ 
communist  leaders  of  Poland  suggesting  withdrawal.  The  winds  of 
change  are  blowing,  and  we  must  respond  with  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  reflects  the  realities  of  this  changing  world. . . . 
National  security  is  more  than  a  hodge-podge  of  exorbitantly 
expensive  weapons  systems.  National  security  is  built  upon  a 
strong  economic  base,  with  a  healthy,  educated  population,  living 
in  a  clean,  crime-free  society.  We  must  be  able  to  compete  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  international  marketplace.  Let  us 
reinvest  in  our  technological  and  industrial  base,  and  reinvest 
in  the  best  work  force  in  the  world. 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder,  November  9 

[W]hen  I  learned  of  the  contents  of  the  conference  report  [on  the 
defense  bill],  I  asked  myself  three  questions:  First,  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  Senate,  did  the  House  get  a  good  deal?  Second,  does  the 
agreement  represent  sound  defense  policy?  Third,  does  the 
agreement  protect  the  taxpayer,  now  and  in  the  future?  And,  to 
each  question,  the  answer  came  back  "no." . . .  [Tlhe  bill  says  no  to 
no  weapons  program.  If  it's  designed  to  shoot  or  fly  or  go  boom. 


we'll  buy  it. .  .*.  If  the  drafters  of  this  bill  were  women,  they  would 
be  pregnant  all  the  time,  since  they  cannot  say  no. . . .  We  got  a 
defense  bill  aimed  at  an  evil  empire  that  no  longer  exists. 

Rep.  Jim  Moody  Wl,  November  16 

Early  in  debate  on  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990,  I  was 
hopeful  that  this  might  be  the  year  we  finally  established  clear 
priorities  and  made  painful  choices  about  defense  spending.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  defense  bill  consideration  and  few, 
if  any,  of  those  choices  have  been  made.  For  one  more  year. 
Congress  and  the  President  have  insulated  defense  programs  from 
hard  budget  realities.  For  one  more  year,  we  have  made  adjustments 
at  the  margin  and  put  off  the  real  choices.  For  one  more  year,  we 

have  kept  programs  going  at  lower  levels — and  stayed  the  axe _ 

[T]his  bill  is  seriously  out  of  step  with  economic  realities  and  the 
current  world  political  situation. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  CA,  November  1 7 

[T]o  govern  is,  indeed,  to  choose.  Clearly  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate  today  presents  us  with  some  difficult  choices.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  bill 
provides  some  $286  billion.  These  funds  for  military  projects  are 
intended  to  advance  the  security  interests  of  the  American  people. 

. . .  [However,]  the  fact  is  that  each  night  millions  of  Americans 
feel  manifestly  insecure  because  of  unmet  basic  human  needs. . . . 
Carelessly  squandering  money  on  programs  which  are  not  cost- 
effective  denies  funds  needed  for  other  critical  defense  and 
domestic  needs.  Wasting  money  on  weapons  programs  guarantees 
that  other  worthwhile  Federal  programs  which  also  bring  jobs  to 
our  States — like  highway  and  bridge  reconstruction  and  rapid 
transit — go  underfunded.  And  wasting  money  on  unneeded 
weapons  harms  our  international  competitiveness,  eroding  the 
economic  security  of  this  generation — and  the  next. 

Sen.  Timothy  Wirth,  November  21 

Strapped  by  enormous  deficits,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
are  going  to  have  to  free  up  defense  resources  in  order  to  finance 
investments  that  address  the  common  threat  of  global  environ¬ 
mental  decline.  In  the  United  States,  we  are  spending  $3(X)  billion 
annually  on  defense,  and  only  $5  billion  on  the  environment.  Is  the 
threat  of  superpower  conflict  60  times  as  great  as  the  certainty  of 
global  warming?  Is  it  prudent  to  continue  paying  a  $300  billion 
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premium  to  insure  ourselves  against  an  increasingly  remote  risk — 
while  skimping  on  insurance  against  what  could  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  environmental  catastrophe  on  an  unthinkable  scale? 

Rep.  Larry  Hopkins  KY,  November  9 

[T]his  conference  report  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
congressional  budgeting  process,  a  process  so  thoroughly  corrupt 
by  parochial  avarice  that  the  principal  goal — providing  for 
the  national  defense — has  been  ignored. . . .  ITlhe  winds  of 
change  are  sweeping  across  every  part  of  our  world.  We  are  poised 
on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  most  profound  periods  of  transition 
in  history.  With  an  opportunity  to  b«gin  setting  a  course  that  can 
take  this  nation  forward  to  an  era  of  unparalleled  peace  and 
productive  coexistence,  this  proposal  admits  to  the  world  that 
America  is  simply  unable  to  muster  the  vision,  courage,  and 
discipline  necessary  to  meet  whatever  challenges  lie  ahead. 

Rep.  Don  Edwards  CA,  November  7 

[I]  challenge  the  Congress  next  year  to  put  together  the  first  of  the 
post-cold-war  budgets,  a  budget  that  truly  addresses  our  national 
security  needs  and  those  of  the  world  of  the  1990's. . . .  |W]lth 
Eastern  European  countries  competing  with  each  other  over  who 
can  reject  faster  outdated  Communist  ideologies  and  economic 
systems  and  with  the  Soviets  in  the  midst  of  making  major  unilateral 
reductions  in  the  forces  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  should 
wake  up  to  the  reality  that  we  don't  need  to  spend  over  $150  billion 
a  year  [on  NATO]  to  protect  against  something  that  isn't  going  to 
happen. 

Rep.  James  Scheuer  NY,  November  7 

[W]e  cannot  take  yes  for  an  answer.  We  have  been  urging  the 
Russians  for  half  a  century  to  wind  it  down.  We  have  been  saying 
publicly  for  half  a  century  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  confrontation, 
we  want  a  world  at  peace,  and  yet  now,  as  the  signals  come  flying 
over  us  from  Europe,  so  fast  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  enormity  of  those  signals,  we  seem  frozen  in  our 
ways.  The  administration  is  reacting  to  perestroika,  to  glasnost,  to 
the  utterly  incredible  events  that  are  taking  place  in  Hungary  and 
Poland  with  the  speed  of  frozen  molasses.  They  are  absolutely  turgid 
in  their  response  to  these  breathtaking  opportunities  around  the 
world. 

Rep.  William  Dickinson  AL,  Ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  November  9 

I  am  not  sure  where  to  begin  with  the  bill  at  hand  other  than  to  say 
I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  by  it.  I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  this  bill  is  the  product  of  seven 
months  of  work,  including  two  months  in  conference,  reminds  of 
the  old  saying,  *lf  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going,  any  road 


FCNL  CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  UPDATE 

Because  of  the  many  changes  in  congressional  leadership, 
membership,  and  committee  assignments  during  1 989,  we  have 
prepared  an  update  of  our  March  1 989  Newsletter.  Send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  business-size  (#10)  envelope,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  Directory  and  update. 


will  do.*  If  the  conference  report  before  Members  today  is  any 
indication,  this  Congress  has  no  idea  where  it  is  taking  the  defense 
policy.  While  Congress  continues  to  stumble  blindly  ahead,  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  defense  budget  process 
as  the  political  charade  that  it  has  become. 

Rep.  LesAspinWl,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
November  9 

IW]e  have  to  terminate  programs.  The  budgets  are  going  down.  I 
believe  that  we  are  dealing  this  year  with  the  last  deficit-driven 
defense  budget,  which  is  a  defense  budget  that  is  coming  down 
a  few  percentage  points  in  real  terms  due  to  the  deficit.  What  we 
are  likely  to  face  next  year  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Gorbachev-driven 
defense  budgets,  and  it  is  going  to  make  coming  down  one  or  two 
percent  in  real  terms  look  like  fat  funding.  If  we  had  problems 
dealing  with  program  terminations  this  year,  just  wait  until  next 
year. . . . 

Rep.  John  Kaskh  OH,  November  9 

Honestly,  sometimes  during  the  debate,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  conference  committee,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
relationship  betweeen  national  security  and  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  is  purely  coincidental.  See,  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  coincidental.  The  defense  authorization  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
designed  to  meet  the  threat  that  is  presented  out  there,  not  to  be 

a  jobs  bill _ [P]erhaps  next  year  we  will  be  willing  to  make  hard 

choices  and  establish  priorities,  but  it  is  a  missed  opportunity.  It  is 
a  tremendous  missed  opportunity  to  actually  establish  security 
policies  based  on  the  threat  and  match  them  with  limited  resources, 
instead  of  doing  it,  we  bought  everything,  and  we  forgot  the  basics 
of  what  gives  citizens  real  national  security  and  real  national 
strength. 

Rep.  Richard  Durbin  IL,  November  13 

[Sjince  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  invested  billions  of 
dollars  into  NATO's  military  might,  preparing  for  the  day  when  a 
million  East  Europeans  would  stage  a  massive  invasion  of  West 
Germany.  Last  week  the  invaders,  as  anticipated,  poured  into 
West  Berlin.  They  formed  tight  ranks  to  sign  up  for  restaurants,  and 
BMW  showrooms.  They  sued  for  peace  and  they  returned  home 
with  toys  for  their  kids. . . .  On  Capitol  Hill  we  face  a  deepening 
difficult  task,  crafting  a  budget  for  a  new  America,  a  budget  free  from 
cold  war  logic,  a  budget  in  tune  with  today's  world  and  America's 
future.  Our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1 991  can  be  our  first  post-cold  war 
budget,  and  if  it  is  an  honest,  forward-looking,  imaginative  budget, 
it  will  spend  our  resources  on  tomorrow,  not  yesterday. 


FAIR  WARNING 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSQ  has  produced 
a  leaflet  explaining  *Selective  Service  Warning  Letters.*  This 
leaflet  offers  basic  information  about  the  letters  that  Selective 
Service  sends  out  to  people  who  are  suspected  of  not  registering  for 
the  draft.  The  leaflet  also  outlines  the  probable  consequences  of 
various  types  of  responses  to  these  warning  letters.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  (at  25  cents  each)  from  AFSC  Youth  and  Militarism 
Program,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
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POVERTY  IN  THE  U.S.— AN  "EIGHTIES"  PHENOMENON? 

i 

In  1 979,  there  were  26  million  people  in  this  country  living  with  less  income  than  the  federal  government  considers  minimal  for  survival. 
This  income  level,  which  varies  by  family  size  and  is  adjusted  each  year  to  account  for  inflation,  is  called  the  "federal  poverty  line"  or  "poverty 
threshold."  By  1988,  there  were  32  million  Americans  living  below  the  poverty  line;  12.5  million  were  children. 

Since  1979,  the  U.S.  economy  has  gone  through  slides  and  flip-flops,  as  U.S.  industries  adjust  to  changing  global  realities  and  to  debt 
burdens  that  this  country  has  never  known  before.  Between  1 980  and  '82,  the  country's  economy  underwent  two  back-to-back  recessions. 

Some  have  recovered  from  the  losses  of  those  recessions.  Nationwide  figures  on  family  income  show  that  the  mythical  "median*  family 
in  the  U.S.  finally  recovered  its  pre-recession  income  level  in  1987.  Higher  income  people  have  made  up  their  losses  and  continued  to 
prosper.  On  the  other  hand,  many  lower-income  groups  still  suffer  the  effects  of  the  recessions. 

Much  ground  was  lost  in  the  eighties.  Rich  people  are  richer  and  poor  people  are  poorer  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  There 
are  more  poor  people  now  than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  loss  is  not  in  the  distribution  of  income,  but  in  the  distribution  of  opportunity.  Changes  now  underway  in  our 
economy  are  permanently  destroying  job  opportunities  for  Americans,  especially  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  sectors.  Between 
1981  and  1986,  for  example,  10.8  million  Americans  lost  their  jobs  because  of  plant  closings  and  large-scale  layoffs. 

Recently  released  1988  Census  Bureau  figures  offer  the  following  "windows"  on  domestic  poverty: 


POVERTY.  The  1 988  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  four  was 
$1 2,092,  or  about  $1 000  per  month.  The  poverty  rate  for  1 988  was 
13.1%,  halfway  between  the  1 982  peak  of  1 5%  and  its  pre-recession 
(1979)  level  of  11.7%. 

The  poverty  rate  for  children  was  1 9.2%,  up  significantly  from  its 
1979  level  of  16%.  Among  elderly  people,  12%  were  poor,  down 
from  the  1979  level  of  15.2%. 

The  late  '80s  brought  little  change  in  poverty  among  racial  mi¬ 
norities.  The  poverty  rate  for  black  Americans  was  three  times  as 
high  as  that  for  whites  (31 .6%  compared  to  1 0.1  %).  Poverty  among 
Hispanics  was  more  than  2.5  times  as  common  as  among  non- 
Hispanic  whites  (26.8%).  Minority  children  suffer  poverty  even 
more  sharply.  44%  of  all  black  children  and  38%  of  all  Hispanic 
children  are  poor. 

Poor  people  are  poorer  than  they  used  to  be.  Two  out  of  every 
five  poor  Americans  fell  into  the  lowest  income  group — those  with 
incomes  below  half  the  federal  poverty  line.  Almost  half  (45%)  of  all 
low-income  black  households  were  in  this  lowest  income  group. 
The  1988  figures  represent  a  larger  "poverty  gap"  than  in  any  year 
since  1 960. 


The  wealthiest  fifth  of  all  families  received 
44%  of  the  national  family  income  in  1988 — 
the  largest  share  ever  recorded. 

WEALTH.  The  income  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  and  between 
rich  and  middle-income  people,  is  the  widest  it  has  been  since 
World  War  II.  The  wealthiest  fifth  of  all  families  received  44%  of  the 
national  family  income  in  1988 — the  largest  share  ever  recorded. 
The  poorest  fifth  of  all  families  receive  4.6%  of  the  national  family 
income— one  of  the  lowest  portions  ever  recorded. 

Because  of  the  inordinately  large  share  of  income  going  to  the 
highest  income  group,  middle  income  people  (the  middle  three 
fifths)  are  also  receiving  the  lowest  share  of  family  income  ever 
recorded  for  those  groups. 


EMPLOYMENT.  In  the  late '  80s,  employment  did  not  translate  into 
an  escape  from  poverty.  The  unemployment  rate  for  1 988  was 
5.5%,  close  to  the  5.8%  rate  in  1979,  when  there  was  much  less 
poverty.  Unemployment  among  black  men  was  10%  in  1988, 
compared  to  4%  for  white  men.  Black  teenagers  live  with  a  30.8% 
unemployment  rate,  compared  to  a  1 2.3%  rate  for  white  teenagers. 
Many  of  the  jobs  that  brought  the  unemployment  rate  down  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighties  were  service-sector  jobs,  paying 
minimum  wage  or  less. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  half  of  all  poor  households  were 
headed  by  someone  who  was  employed  during  the  year.  Over  a 
million  poor  households  (about  1 5%)  were  headed  by  a  full-time, 
year-round  worker.  The  proliferation  of  low  wage  jobs  and  the 
stagnation  of  the  minimum  wage  account  in  part  for  this  result. 

HEALTH.  The  cost  of  health  care  skyrocketed  in  the  '  BOs;  the  cost 
of  government  assistance  went  up  accordingly,  but  assistance  was 
not  extended  to  more  people.  Medicaid  coverage  was  withdrawn 
from  large  groups  of  people  in  the  early  eighties — especially  from 
low-income  workers.  In  the  last  few  years,  Medicaid 's  coverage  has 
been  expanding  incrementally,  to  include  older  children  and  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  that  clear  the  poverty  line.  Congress  has  no 
answer,  as  yet,  for  non-elderly  adults  without  medical  insurance. 

HOUSING.  The  total  number  of  homeless  people  in  the  nation, 
always  in  flux  and  always  a  controversial  count,  ranges  up  to  3 
million.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  released  a  report 
showing  increases  of  50%  to  1 00%  in  homelessness  in  many  of  the 
nation's  cities.  Between  1975  and  1985,  the  median  rent  for  pri¬ 
vately  owned  (unsubsidized)  apartments  rose  20%;  funding  for  rent 
subsidies  and  low-income  housing  construction  fell  by  about  70% 
during  the  same  period. 

Low-income  households  spend  over  50%  of  their  income  on 
rent.  Very  bw-income  households  (those  with  incomes  equal  to  less 
than  half  of  the  poverty  line)  spend  an  average  of  75%  of  their 
income  on  housing. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  1980s: 
"NOT  YET  IN  FASHION,  BUT  NO  LONGER  A  FASHION  FAUX  PAS" 


The  above  comment,  made  by  a  knowledgeable  congressional 
aide,  reflects  the  changing  sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill  regarding 
support  for  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  a  banner  year  for  the 
United  Nations  in  many  ways.  President  Bush  set  a  constructive 
tone  towards  the  UN  by  inviting  UN  Secretary  General  de  Cuellar 
to  his  first  private  state  dinner  at  the  White  House.  The  State 
Department  has  also  warmed  to  the  UN,  stating  in  a  recent 
document  that  "the  United  Nations  provides  the  U.S.  with  its 
primary  arena  for  the  conduct  of  complicated  multilateral 
negotiations ..."  and  cites  the  UN  as  making  "a  constructive  and 
practical  contribution  to  world  peace — more  so  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  44-year  history." 

The  Latest  Funding  Fiasco.  This  year,  as  in  the  past,  it  appears 
funds  will  fall  dramatically  short  of  what  the  U.S.  is  obligated  to  pay 
unless  Congress  takes  quick  action  when  it  returns  in  January. 
Starting  on  a  positive  note  with  Bush's  request  for  full  funding,  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  UN  have  been  whittled  away  at  every  step  in 
the  congressional  funding  process.  Though  about  $200  million  of 
the  U.S.  $215  million  in  dues  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  au¬ 
thorization  needed  to  release  that  money  never  passed  due  to  a 
morass  of  committee  infighting  and  power  struggles  over  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  Unless  Congress  manages  to  pass  the 
authorization  when  it  reconvenes  early  next  year,  only  the  same 
amount  as  last  year's  meager  contribution — $1 44  million — ^will  be 
released. 

Peacekeeping:  Is  It  Worth  the  Cost?  UN  peacekeeping  forces 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  late  1 988  and  have  continued  to 
receive  acclaim  for  new  peacekeeping  missions  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Southern  Africa,  and  Afghanistan.  The  forces  which  monitored 
elections  in  Namibia  (UNTAG)  and  the  peacekeeping  missions  just 
beginning  work  in  Central  America  (ONUVEN,  ONUCA,  and 
CIAV)  mark  a  new  generation  of  post-Cold  War  peacekeeping 
forces  with  the  UN  playing  a  broader  role  and  involving  itself  in 


political  as  well  as  military  aspects  of  peacekeeping.  Overall, 
UNTAG  carried  out  this  broader  role  effectively,  though  the 
mission  got  off  to  a  rough  start  due  to  political  debates  over  its  size 
and  funding,  and  was  hindered  by  the  strict  interpretation  of  its 
mandate.  In  the  words  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Jim 
Wilkinson,  the  UNTAG  mission  was  "by  all  reports  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful  operation."  Wilkinson  summed  the  whole 
matter  up  by  declaring,  "Peacekeeping  is  on  a  roll." 

Given  these  reviews,  recent  action  by  Congress  which  cut  the 
U.S.  contribution  for  peacekeeping  by  more  than  one  fourth  (from 
$111  million  to  $81  million)  is  especially  disconcerting.  One 
administration  official,  baffled  by  the  congressional  action,  noted, 
"Peacekeeping  is  a  real  tangible  that  you  can  get  your  hands  on. 
Has  that  changed?"  President  Bush's  statement  upon  signing 
the  slashed  appropriations  bill  was  even  stronger:  "I  regret  that 
the  Congress  failed  to  fund  fully  this  Nation's  contributions  to 
International  Organizations  and  peacekeeping.  Fulfilling  our 
financial  obligations  to  these  organizations  is  an  important  priority 
to  which  I  remain  committed.  This  Administration  will  hold  this 
Act's  [congressional]  managers  to  their  offer  to  work  to  solve  this 
problem  at  an  early  date." 

Several  explanations  have  been  advanced  for  the  draconian 
cuts,  from  outright  end-of-session  confusion  to  an  expectation  that 
funds  can  once  again  be  transferred  from  the  Defense  Department 
to  make  up  the  shortfall.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  Bush  will  once  again 
request  such  a  transfer.  With  the  declining  support  for  the  bloated 
defense  budget,  there  is  optimism  that  funds  might  be  transferred 
to  make  up  shortfalls  in  peacekeeping  and  the  rest  of  the  UN 
system.  However,  political  analysts  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
advocates  of  many  worthy  domestic  programs  will  also  claim  the  so- 
called  "peace  dividend"  from  the  Defense  Department.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  administration  will  make  the  UN  a  top  priority  and 
ensure  that  the  U.S.  keeps  its  promise  to  begin  paying  its  full  dues. 


CONGRESS  AT  A  LOSS  FOR  WORDS  ON  ISRAELI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 


As  the  Intifadah  enters  its  third  year,  it  shows  little  sign  of  ceasing, 
though  fatigue  and  frustration  could  dramatically  alter  the  nature 
of  the  uprising.  The  continued  struggle  comes  at  great  cost  to 
the  Palestinian  people,  both  in  economic  terms  and  in  terms  of 
injury,  restriction,  and  loss  of  lives.  According  to  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  killings  of  young  children 
this  fall.  Orders  to  the  Israeli  army  not  to  shoot  at  suspects  and 
crowds  have  been  relaxed.  The  standard  time  period  for 
administrative  detentions,  or  imprisonment  without  charge  or  trial, 
has  been  increased  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Various  sources, 
including  the  U.S.  State  Department,  have  reported  beatings  and 
torture  by  the  Israeli  military.  And  the  demolition  of  the  homes 
of  suspects  continues. 

The  many  stories  of  increased  human  rights  abuses  have 
troubled  even  some  of  Israel's  greatest  supporters.  Yet  the  U.S. 
Congress  remains  notably  silent  in  the  face  of  mounting  evidence. 
Under  sections  116(b)  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 


the  U.S.  government  is  prohibited  from  extending  foreign 
assistance  to  a  country  which  "engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violation  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
Although  these  human  rights  provisions  have  often  been  ignored  in 
the  cases  of  other  U.S.  foreign  aid  recipients,  the  continued  reports 
of  Israeli  human  rights  violations  certainly  warrant  serious 
congressional  investigation.  Yet  only  one  official  hearing  has  been 
held,  conducted  last  February  by  Rep.  David  Obey  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  subcommittee,  and  that  hearing  included  no 
Palestinian  witnesses.  Another  unofficial  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  in  April  of  1988.  The  lack  of  a  more 
thorough  Congressional  inquiry  into  activities  in  the  occupied 
territories  is  especially  significant  since  Israel  is  the  largest  recipient 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  receiving  over  $3  billion  a  year  in  military 
and  economic  aid  (about  38%  of  total  U.S.  foreign  aid). 

School  Closings.  As  part  of  a  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to 
coercing  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  into  once  again 

(Cont.  on  p.  5) 
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FCNL'S  "POVERTY  EFFORT"  PROPOSAL  BECOMES  LAW 


By  4:00  on  the  morning  of  November  22,  before  tired 
legislators  left  for  their  Thanksgiving  break,  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  FCNL's  "poverty  effort"  proposal  as  Section  501  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill,  H.R.  2494.  Shortly  thereafter.  President 
Bush  signed  the  bill,  which  is  now  Public  Law  1 01  -271 .  The  name 
"poverty  effort"  proposal  signifies  that  countries  which  demon¬ 
strate  effort  or  commitment  to  eradicate  poverty  should  receive 
higher  levels  of  aid.  Section  501  begins  as  follows: 


TuBiic  Lazv  101-271.  SuBtitCe  Si — SiUezHation  of  (Poverty 

J/ie  Stattary  of  tfulreasury  sHaS instruct  t/ie United  States  'E^utive 
director  for  each  muCtiCateraC  development  banH^  to  vigorously  and 
continual^  advocate,  in  all  replenishment  wgotiaUons  and  in  discussion 
uHth  other  directors  of  such  Ban/^anduHthsuch  Banl^  the  following: 

(1)  Ji  major  objective  of  such  Ban/^s  operations  and financing  in  each 
Bomrwing  country,  as  a  long  term  priority,  should  be  to  increase  the  productive 
role  of  the  poor  in  the  economy  of  such  country. 

(2)  Such  Ban^  should  encourage  and  assist  each  Borrowing  country  to 
develop  sustainaBCe  national plans  and  strategies  to  eliminate  the  causes 
and  alleviate  themanifestatkms  of  poverty  which  Igepthe  poor  from  leading 
economically  and  socially  productive  Oves.  Such  plans  and strat^ies  should 
give  attention  to: 

{^)  the  enhancement  of  human  resources,  includitg  programs 
for  Basic  nutrition,  primary  health  services.  Bask  education,  and  safe  water 
and  bask  sanitation; 

(“B)  access  to  incomegenerating  activities,  employment,  and 
productive  assets  such  as  land  and  credit;  and 

(C)  consultation  with  puBQc  sector  social  agencies  and  local 
nongovernmental organUations. 

(3)  !As  an  integral  elanent  of  ongoing  poGcy  dialogue  with  each  Borrozving 
country  to  design  structural a^yustment  plans  and  project  lending  programs, 
suchBanl^  should  provide  assistance  consistent  with  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  country's  national  plan  for  increasing  the  productive 
economk  participation  ofthepoor.  Such  dialogue  should  Be  conducted  with 
government  agencies  worl(pig  in  social  and  economic  sectors  and  with  non¬ 
governmental  groups  in  the  Borrowing  country,  especially  those  that  have 
grassroots  involvement  with  poor  people . . . .' 


(Cont.  from  p.  4) 

accepting  Israeli  military  rule,  many  basic  services  have  been 
withdrawn  for  "security"  reasons.  For  1 8  months  — until  July  22 
of  this  year  —  the  Israeli  government  closed  all  Palestinian 
educational  institutions  in  the  West  Bank,  including  two  Friends 
schools  in  Ramallah.  The  closings  were  acknowledged  by  some 
Israeli  authorities  to  be  a  collective  punishment  for  the  Palestinian 
uprising. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  reopening  of  the  schools  was 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Howard  Nielson  UT,  but  was  withdrawn  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition.  A  weaker  resolution  asking  that  schools 
"not  be  used  for  political  purposes"  was  passed  only  after  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  were  allowed  to  reopen  this  July. 
However,  the  schools  were  closed  again  this  November  1  and 
are  to  remain  closed  until  early  January.  Nielson  and  Sen.  John 
Chafee  Rl  both  spoke  out  against  the  most  recent  school  closings 
in  November,  but  could  do  little  else  under  pressure  to  adjourn  for 


Write  FCNL  for  the  full  text  of  Section  501  —  as  well  as  for  a 
description  of  other  sections  of  this  bill  which:  ^  reauthorized  the 
so-called  tied  aid  credit  program  of  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
^  authorized  funding  for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  for  a  facility  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  intended  to 
benefit  nations  in  sub-Saharan  Africa;  and  ^  required  that  environ¬ 
mental  impact  assessments  for  proposed  projects  be  made  public 
before  such  projects  are  approved. 

Congress  Directs  the  Administration.  The  law  applies  to 
multilateral  development  banks  (e.g..  The  World  Bank  and  the 
regional  banks  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa)  to  which  the  U.S. 
is  only  one  contributor.  Consequently,  this  law  (like  others 
pertaining  to  the  development  banks)  is  a  set  of  instructions  from 
the  Congress  to  the  administration's  representatives  to  the  banks 
(in  these  cases,  the  executive  directors).  We  will  rely  heavily  on 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the  World  Bank,  J.  Patrick  Coady,  to 
carry  out  the  law's  directives.  This  summer,  the  thrust  of  the 
"poverty  effort"  proposal  was  endorsed  in  international  negotiations 
to  fund  the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  arm,  the  International 
Development  Association.  This  means  that  other  countries  stand 
ready  to  work  with  U.S.  officials  to  implement  the  proposal. 

Economics  As  If  People  Mattered.  Heretofore,  aid  has  been 
allocated  largely  based  upon  the  extent  and  rigor  of  "free  market" 
reforms  implemented  by  borrowing  countries.  Many  of  these 
reforms  (such  as  removal  of  subsidies  on  staples,  freezing  of  wages, 
and  dismantling  of  public  enterprises)  hurt  poor  people,  especially 
in  urban  areas.  The  law  championed  by  FCNL  would  shift  the 
emphasis  to  "economics  as  if  people  mattered*  by  requiring  that  (a) 
borrowing  governments  work  with  citizens  to  put  poverty  eradica¬ 
tion  plans  in  place  and  (b)  banks  make  budgetary  and  administra¬ 
tive  changes  to  help  countries  achieve  the  goals  of  their  plans. 

FCNL  worked  closely  with  Representative  Bereuter  NE  in 
crafting  this  legislation  and  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  leadership. 
We  also  appreciate  the  support  of  Representatives  Gonzalez  TX, 
Fauntroy  DC  and  Leach  lA. 


the  holidays.  Palestinian  universities  and  vocational  schools  have 
remained  closed  now  for  two  years. 

Congress  Cuts  Relief  Aid.  Rather  than  speaking  out  against 
Israel's  periodic  cut-offs  of  essential  services  to  Palestinians, 
such  as  transportation  and  education.  Congress  has,  in  fact,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  problems,  by  cutting  the  U.S.  FY90  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  by  20%.  The  UNRWA 
provides  health,  educational,  and  relief  services  to  Palestinians  in 
the  occupied  territories  and  relies  heavily  on  funds  from  the  U.S., 
its  largest  contributor.  The  cuts  were  largely  a  result  of  setting  aside 
funds  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  China,  and  other  countries.  Though  UNRWA 
funding  cuts  are  not  part  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  punish 
Palestinians,  they  will  exacerbate  Palestinian  suffering  at  a  time 
of  need  and  reveal  the  low  priority  Congress  has  given  Palestinian 
needs  compared  to  those  of  more  politically  popular  groups. 
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CONGRESS  MULLS  OVER  INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  REPORT  AS  SESSION  CLOSES 


Indian  Religious  Freedom 

There  are  now  three  separate  bills  before  Congress  which  would 
amend  the  "American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978" 
(AIRFA).  This  legislation,  which  has  been  a  high  priority  for  FCNL, 
was  introduced  partly  in  response  to  recent  court  cases  which  did 
not  uphold  Indian  religious  rights.  The  most  recent  such  case  was  the 
1988  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Lyng,  in  which  the  court  held  that 
even  though  the  federal  government's  construction  of  a  logging  road 
would  destroy  Indian  sacred  sites,  the  tribes  could  not  receive 
protection  under  the  First  Amendment  because  they  were  not  being 
prohibited  from  exercising  their  religious  practices,  or  punished  for 
such  practices. 

Action  came  first  on  the  House  side.  House  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Udall  AZ  introduced  H.R.  1546,  which  would  amend 
AIRFA  to  provide  that,  absent  a  compelling  federal  interest,  federal 
lands  that  have  been  used  historically  by  a  traditional  Indian  religion 
shall  not  be  managed  in  a  way  that  will  "pose  a  substantial  and 
realistic  threat"  to  frustrate  Native  religious  practices.  FCNL  sup¬ 
ported  this  legislation. 

Then  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  Sen.  McCain  AZ,  introduced  S.  1 1 24.  This  would  prohibit 
federal  agency  actions  that  would  "undermine  or  frustrate"  Indian 
religious  traditions;  if  those  actions  meet  certain  criteria,  they  would 
be  exempt  from  the  act.  At  a  hearing  on  S.  1 1 24,  tribal  witnesses 
expressed  concern  that  with  the  exemptions,  the  bill  would  really 
not  insure  protection  for  sacred  sites. 

'  On  November  21 ,  the  last  day  of  the  first  session,  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  chairman  Sen.  Inouye  HI  introduced  S.  1979.  The  bill 
would,  among  other  things,  provide  that  federal  agencies  enter  into 
consultation  and  cooperation  agreements  with  Native  American 
traditional  or  governmental  leaders  in  cases  where  agency  actions 
adversely  affect  Native  religious  practices.  During  the  time  of  the 
agreement,  any  adverse  land  management  activities  would  be 
required  to  cease. 

FCNL  will  watch  closely  as  Congress  continues  consideration  of 
these  various  approaches  to  amend  the  "American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act"  during  the  second  session. 

Special  Committee  on  Investigations'  Final  Report 

In  the  spring  of  1 988,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Special  Committee  on  Investiga¬ 
tions,  began  examining  charges  of  fraud  and  abuse  on  the  part  of 
federal  agencies  in  the  administration  of  Indian  programs.  The 
Special  Committee  held  hearings  on  Indian  business  scams  or 
"fronts";  child  sexual  abuse  at  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools;  tribal 
corruption;  theft  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Indian  lands;  Indian 
housing  programs;  and  the  delivery  of  health  care  on  reservations, 
among  other  topics. 


On  November  1 7,  the  Special  Committee  on  Investigations 
released  its  final  report  and  legislative  recommendations.  While 
tribal  leaders  are  still  reviewing  this  report,  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
its  recommendations  may  influence  the  Indian  affairs  agenda  in 
the  second  session.  Entitled  "A  New  Federalism  for  American 
Indians,"  the  report  calls  for  "a  new  era  of  negotiated  agreements 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States."  It  proposes  to  end 
the  government's  "stifling  bureaucratic  presence  in  Indian  country" 
by  bringing  tribal  governments  in  to  the  federalist  system. 

Under  these  proposed  negotiated  agreements,  all  federal  re¬ 
sources,  functions  and  programs,  fully-funded,  as  well  as  the  physi¬ 
cal  assets  and  land  of  federal  agencies,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
tribes.  The  federal  government  will  agree  to  provide  each  tribe  with 
an  annual  "Tribal  Self-Governance  Grant,"  which  would  equal  that 
tribe's  fair  share  of  the  current  federal  Indian  budget,  based  on  1 989 
population.  A  Self-Governance  Grant  would  be  a  permanent  enti¬ 
tlement  with  an  annual  cost-of-living  allowance.  Each  tribal  govern¬ 
ment  would  assess  its  own  communities'  needs,  set  priorities,  and 
design  budgets  to  address  those  priorities,  as  state  governments  do. 

The  report  proposes  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Federal-Tribal 
Relations  (OFTR)  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
which  will  negotiate  new  agreements  and  oversee  their  implemen¬ 
tation.  Agreements  would  be  signed  by  the  tribal  chairman  or  tribal 
representative  and  the  President,  and  ratified  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  By  signing  an  agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  tribe 
will  promise  to  operate  in  accordance  with  a  written  constitution, 
and  adhere  to  comprehensive  federal  laws  prohibiting  corruption 
and  guaranteeing  fair  elections. 


FOR  EVERYTHING, 

THERE  IS  A  SEASON... 

The  season  for  draft  registration  may  be  coming  to  an  end. 
Representative  Peter  DeFazio  OR  will  be  introducing  a  bill  early  this 
year  to  remove  the  president's  authority  to  register  young  men  for 
the  draft. 

DeFazio  and  some  of  his  colleagues  will  remind  other  members 
of  Congress  that  our  current  draft  registration  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  the  dramatic 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  tangible  evidence  of  new 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  suggest  the  appropriateness  of  a 
new  U.S.  posture  on  the  draft.  Action:  If  your  representative  or 
one  of  your  senators  was  opposed  to  the  initiation  of  draft 
registration,  alert  him  or  her  to  DeFazio's  bill  and  the  opportunity 
to  co-sponsor  the  measure  when  it  is  introduced. 
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U.S.  MILITARY  BASES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


The  United  States  has  more  than  1 6,000  troops  stationed  in  the 
Philippines,  primarily  at  the  Subic  Bay  naval  base  and  Clark  air  base, 
the  largest  U.S.  bases  west  of  Hawaii,  but  also  at  twenty-two  smaller 
military  installations.  U.S.  control  over  the  bases  was  granted  rent- 
free  for  99  years  as  part  of  the  1 947  Military  Base  Agreement, 
shortly  after  the  Philippines  was  given  its  independence.  In  1966, 
the  term  was  reduced  to  25  years.  After  the  agreement  runs  out  in 
September  1991,  U.S.  base  rights  may  continue  indefinitely,  with 
either  party  having  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  on  one 
year's  notice. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  large  military  presence  in  the 
Philippines  since  taking  the  islands  from  Spain  in  1898  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Since  then,  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Philip¬ 
pines  has  concentrated  on  maintaining  in  power  governments 
which  are  sympathetic  to  continued  U.S.  presence.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  supported  Ferdinand  Marcos  through  fourteen 
years  of  military  dictatorship.  The  resulting  widespread  economic 
injustice  and  political  repression  gave  rise  to  popular  opposition 
groups  and  an  armed  rebellion,  led  by  the  25,(XX)-member  commu¬ 
nist  New  People's  Army.  The  growing  U.S.  role  in  countering  this 
insurgency,  through  training  and  supply  of  the  Philippine  military, 
risks  U.S.  involvement  in  a  civil  war  and  endangers  U.S.  troops. 

Economically  and  militarily,  the  Philippines  is  highly  depend¬ 
ent  on  U.S.  assistance,  which  has  been  provided  in  lieu  of  rent  for 


the  bases.  In  October  1 988,  as  part  of  the  regular  five-year  review 
of  the  bases  agreement,  the  United  States  agreed  to  increase 
foreign  aid  to  the  Philippines  to  a  total  of  $481  million  in  both  FY90 
andFY91,  75%  of  which  is  military  or  security-related  aid.  This 
represents  a  54%  increase  over  1 989  levels.  In  addition.  Congress 
approved  $200  million  for  a  new  multilateral  aid  initiative  (MAI), 
which  is  intended  to  funnel  at  least  $1  billion  in  economic  aid  to  the 
Philippine  government  over  the  next  five  years.  This  aid  could  be  cut 
substantially  if  the  base  agreement  is  not  renewed. 

Public  opposition  to  the  bases,  which  has  always  been  strong,  has 
been  growing  in  recent  years.  Although  previously  opposed  to  the 
bases.  President  Corazon  Aquino  has  not  yet  publicly  said  what  she 
will  do  when  the  agreement  runs  out.  The  need  for  U.S.  help  to 
put  down  a  coup  attempt  In  December  further  demonstrated 
Aquino's  dependence,  and  this  could  help  to  inflame  nationalist, 
anti-U.S.  sentiment  during  debate  on  the  bases  issue. 

Preliminary  talks  on  the  bases'  future  will  begin  in  February.  The 
Pentagon  continues  to  justify  the  bases  as  necessary  to  contain 
Soviet  expansionism.  However,  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  has 
repeatedly  indicated  his  desire  to  negotiate  comprehensive  naval 
disarmament,  and  has  specifically  proposed  withdrawing  Soviet  de¬ 
ployments  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam  if  the  U.S.  shuts  down  its 
bases  in  the  Philippines.  So  far,  the  Bush  administration  has  refused 
even  to  discuss  the  offer. 


C  =  Background  paper 
L  =  Letter  initiated  FCNL 

C  =  Co-signed  letter  (prepared  by  colleague  organizations) 
R  =  Reprint 
T  =  Testimony 
I  =  Indian  Report 

*  =  from  the  Issues  in  Brief  series,  giving  a  short  but  solid 
grounding  in  the  history  and  current  status  of  a  single  issue 
(no.)  =  number  of  pages,  if  more  than  six 

DOMESTIC  POVERTY  &  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

C-709  Changing  Face  of  Rural  America 
C-751  Moving  from  Welfare  to  Work 
C-752  AIDS — Public  Health  &  Public  Policy 
C-756  Rural  Poverty 
C-829  Housing  America 
C-924  Poverty  Quiz 
C-925  Affordable  Housing  Update 
C-956  November  1 989  Housing  Hook-Up 
C-974  December  1989  Housing  Hook-Up 
C-954  A  Future  Beyond  Poverty  for  Women  and  Children 
(Ruth  Flower's  address  to  USFWI  Triennial) 

R-91 3  'Federal  Budget;  Taking  Bread  off  the  Table?' 

(Article  by  Ruth  Flower  in  Response,  a  publication 
of  United  Methodist  Women) 

NATIVE  AMERICANS 

1-35  Winter  1989  Indian  Report 

C-964  List  of  Irtdian  Affairs  Publications  (6) 

C-965  Supreme  Court  and  Indian  Use  of  Peyote 
C-967  List  of  Indian  Bills  in  the  101st  Congress 
L-953  Letter  on  the  Death  Penalty  and  American  Indians 
R-908  List  of  Federally  Recognized  Tribes  &  Alaska  Native 
Croups 

R-91 9  Members’ letter  to  President  Bush  on  Indian  policy 
T-904  Testimony  on  Indian  Religious  Freedom 

MILITARY  SPENDING  &  THE  ARMS  RACE 

C-91 4  The  Pentagon's  Killing  Machirre 
C-915a*  Unilateral  Initiatives 

C-944  Summary  of  Votes  on  1990  Defense  Authorization 
Bill 


AVAIIABLE  FROM  FCNL 


C-955*  Chemical  Weapons 
C-958*  Short-Range  Nuclear  Weapons 
C-966*  EcorKxnic  Conversion  Legislation 
C-968*  Palau:  Free  to  be  Nuclear-Free? 

C-001  *  Nuclear  Warhead  Testing 
C-971  Military  Sperxling:  New  Realities  Call  for  Signifi¬ 
cant  Cuts 

C-973*  Nuclear  Warhead  Production 
L-943  Letter  to  Congress  on  Tactical  Nuclear  Moderniza¬ 
tion  in  Europe 

L-949  Letter  to  President  Bush  on  moving  beyond  con¬ 
tainment  and  beyond  deterrence 
T-905  Testimony  supporting  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  &  CONFLICT 
0-904*  UN  Funding 
C-905*  UN  Peacekeeping  Forces 
C-975  FCNL  proposal  for  Productive  EcorKxnic  Participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  Act  becomes  law 
L-928  Letter  to  The  Washington  Post:  The  World  Bank's 
Debt  to  the  Poor  (Reprint) 

L-939  Letter  to  Representative  David  Obey  urging  condi- 
tkxul  U.S.  security  assistarKe  to  Kenyan  govern¬ 
ment  until  there  are  improvements  in  human  rights 
C-941  Quakers  Cortsider  Implications  of  the  Unification 
of  Europe 

C-919  Co-signed  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Baker  from 
Churches  for  Middle  East  Peace  supporting  state¬ 
ments  interMJed  to  move  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
peace  process  forward 

R-820  U.S.  SKurity  Assistance  to  Developing  Countries 
(41)  (Published  by  lAEj,  $5.75) 

R-91 8  Nonviolent  Resistance:  The  Case  of  Beit  Sahour, 
West  Bank 

T-901  Testimony  on  UN  Furxiing 
T-903  Interfaith  Action  Testimony  on  the  U.S.  Foreign 
AssistarKe  Program 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  &  ISSUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
C-702  Death  Penalty  in  America 
C-926  Peace  Tax  Fund  in  Plain  English 
C-942  Statement  on  the  Flag  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
C-922  National  Service 

T-707  Testimony  supporting  redress  for  Japanese-Amer- 
kan  Internees  (9) 

T-804  Testimony  supporting  Universal  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1988 

T-807  Testimony  on  civil  penalties  related  to  war  tax 
protests  (11) 

INTERVENTION  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

C-927  El  Salvador:  The  Forgotten  War  Remembered 
(reprint  from  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter) 
C-959*  Aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
L-934  Letter  to  IntelligefKe  Committee  in  opposition  to 
Covert  Operations  in  Nicaragua 
C-91 6  Co-signed  letter  to  Congress  urging  restrictions  on 
aid  to  El  Salvador 

C-931  Letter  to  Congress  urging  end  to  contra  aid  in  light 
of  continuing  attacks  aixf  human  rights  violations 
C-933  Letter  to  Congress  on  the  role  of  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Philippines 

R-91 2  Try  Peace  as  Central  American  Policy,  by  Donald 
P.  Irish 

ENVIRONMENT 

C-846  National  Environmental  &  Energy  Issues 
C-972*  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

OTHER 

C-831  One  Way  to  Make  Local  Organizing  More  Effec¬ 
tive:  How  to  Set  Up  a  Phone  Network 
C-91 7  'Overview:  Learning  from  the  80s'  New  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  90s  (Ed  Snyder’s  address  to  IMPACT 
Briefing) 

C-934  Four  Women  in  the  Life  of  FCNL  (Ed  Snyder's 
address  to  USFWI  Triennial)  (9) 

C-946  “What  Does  the  Lord  Require  of  Us  in  the  1990's?* 
(Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting,  Peace  Memorial 
Lecture,  1989,  by  Ed  Snyder)  (10) 
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JOE  VOLK  TO  SUCCEED  ED  SNYDER 


On  the  first  of  April,  Joe  Volk  will  become  FCNL's  new 
Executive  Secretary.  Currently  the  National  Peace  Education 
Secretary  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  in 
Philadelphia,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1 982,  Joe  brings  with  him 
nearly  twenty  years'  experience  in  peace  and  justice  work. 


Edward  F.  Snyder  is  retiring  as  Executive  Secretary  of  FCNL  after 
thirty-five  years  of  dedicated  service  in  Washington.  Known  among 
colleagues  as  "the  dean  of  good-cause  lobbyists,*  Ed  has 
contributed  invaluable  leadership  and  an  unmatched  vision  to  the 
causes  of  justice  and  peace. 


A  Vietnam-era  war  resister,  Joe  was  inducted  into  the  army  in 
1967,  and  eventually  court-martialed  for  his  conscientious 
objection  to  participation  in  training  for  warfare.  He  was  assisted 
by  Quakers  at  that  time.  After  his  discharge,  his  work  in 
nonviolence  training  led  to  his  employment  by  the  AFSC,  first  in  the 
Southeast,  later  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Over  the  years  he  has 
traveled  widely  in  connection  with  his  work,  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Central  America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China. 


Ed  has  addressed  many  issues  that  have  come  before  Congress 
during  his  time  in  Washington.  But  his  abiding  concern  for  world 
peace  has  led  him  to  focus  attention  on  the  trouble-spots  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  including  the  wars  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Central  America,  and  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 


Ed  leaves  his  role  as  Executive  Secretary  at  a  time  of  exciting 
change  in  East-West  relations.  We  celebrate  with  Ed  the  special 
privilege  of  witnessing  such  dramatic  developments  in  the 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  after  so  many  years 
of  effort  toward  that  end. 


Joe  was  born  and  grew  up  in  southern  Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Miami  University  in  that  state.  He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  are 
membersof  Ann  Arbor  Friends  Meeting.  They  have  three  teenage 
children.  The  family  plans  to  move  to  the  Washington  area  in  the 
spring.  FCNL's  committee  members  and  staff  look  forward  to  their 
arrival,  and  will  welcome  opportunities  to  introduce  Joe  to  our 
community. 


Ed  will  move  soon  to  a  new  home  in  Maine,  and  to  a  new  status 
as  “Executive  Secretary  Emeritus.*  FCNL  committee  members, 
staff  and  colleagues  are  finding  many  occasions  to  celebrate  Ed 
Snyder  as  friend,  teacher  and  *dean.* 


Ed  Snyder,  known  among  col¬ 
leagues  as  "the  dean  of good<ause 
lobbyists." 


Joe  Volk  brings  with  him  nearly 
twenty  years'  experience  in  peace 
and  Justice  work. 
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The  Military  Budget  in  a 
Changing  World 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  St.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002 
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U.S.  Pottage 
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Permit  #7074 


FORWARDING  AND 
ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


THE  FRKMM  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEG- 
IStATION  mdudes  Friends  j^apomted  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetir^  arrd  by  8  odter  Friends'  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Exprestiortsol  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINCTCM  NEWSinTOi  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
theCommiltee.  Seeking  to  foflow  the  leai^^ol  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  lor  itself  and  for  tike-rnexled 
Friends. 

fCM  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contribuhxs 
indude:  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ckidy  Darcy,  Jorudian  Brown,  Alexia  KeHey, 
Seth  Hassett,  Steve  Z^,  Carol  Gish,  AfisonOkftiam, 
Laura  Petroff. 

A  $20  attnuai  donarion  wBI  enstwe  receipt  of  the 
Newilenef  foroneyearfll  iitues).  Abo  available  in 
microform  from  Urriversity  MicrofSnK  Intematiotaal, 
300  Nordi  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  tmiet, _ 
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